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THURSDAY, AUGUST 5, 1954 


Unirep States House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEI ON THI JT DICIARY, 
Washington. Dt 
The committee met. pursuant to eall, at 10:35 a. m.. in room 346, 
| House Office Building, Hon. Chauncey W. Reed, chairman, pre- 
siding ° 

The Cuatrman. The committee will be in order. 

The committee meets this morn Ing in open session to receive the 
second progress report of the Department of Commerce on its study 
of ne wape Int expansion. 

This report is entitled “Newsprint Production From Hardwoods.” 

The great importance of newsprint to our Nation was well ex 
pressed in the September 1953 final report of the Special Antitrust 
Subcommittee of this committee on the ne wspr int prob lem, as follows: 

\ free press is the very cornerstone of our representative form of government 
The founders of our country recognized that a Federal Republic could not pros 
per without certain minimum guaranties for freedom of expression and opinion, 
The concept of freedom to publish was not restricted to the large metropoli 
tan dailies whose circulations now run into the millions, nor even to the small 
town dailies and country weeklies which reach the grassroots areas of the 


countrys 
| 


It was designed to embrace all media of expression of free thought, including 
ans of religious, of labor, of political, and even of fraternal organizations 
It was intended to include the expression and transmission of the many diverse 
deas and viewpoints which would spring from the minds of a polyglot and di 
yerse population 

Yet the freedom to write, to report news, to express ideas, to differ—all these 
become meaningless if the materials for mass communication are lacking. A 
newspaper cannot spread its news and editorials without newsprint any more 
than can an electric bulb transmit light without a filament 

It is therefore readily apparent why there has been such great solicitude con 
cerning newsprint in legislative chambers as well as among publishers, pulp 
and paper producers, and the public at large. 

The activity of the Committee on the Judiciary in recent years in 
the field of newsprint has resulted in some of the most important and 
significant developments to emerge from over a decade of congres- 
sional studies and investigations in this area of the economy. 

These signal contributions have been evolved out of a joint pro 
gram with the Department of Commerce to encourage and assist in 
the expansion of newsprint productive capacity by private industry. 

To my mind, the program which we have been pursuing in this 
field is a prime example of what can be accomplished to further the 
true objectives of the antitrust laws by positive Government action 
designed to promote and maintain a healthy condition in one of our 
basic industries, 


1 
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al progr report of the D partment of Commerce on its 
Study of Newsprint Ex} on, presented to the committee in October 
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We are pleased to have with us this morning Mr. Lothair Teetor, 
Assistant Secretary of Ce merce for Domestic Affairs. 
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HON. LOTHAIR C. TEETOR, ASSISTANT SECR 
COMMERCE FOR DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


. ] | I M ( ! na membel i the ommittee 

| i pp I e to { resent, on behalf 
| Departme ( l riet report on he current new 
( ve and exhau » report with re 

y Lik pl p 1] i OOUDS. 

( ng latt rt rt, Mr. Chairman, you had requested 

ve review the cu ewsprint supply-demand situation and 

g mmendation ith respect to future 

Denali e] | your committee on the encouragement 

of expansion of news t production in the United States. 


) } ! 
Accompanying me is Mr. H. B. McCoy, who is now Deputy Admin 
f the ] ! d Defense Services Administration. Since 


Mav 1952 Mr. MeC« \ has had general responsibility for the work done 


) 


on newsprint expansion carried on by the Department of Commerce 
for your committee. 

Che Forest Products Division of the Business and Defense Services 
\dministration has prepared a statement summarizing the current 
ewsprint situation and outlook. 

I will summarize this report and submit the text of the report for 
vour committee’s study and incorporation in the record. if SO desired. 

(The report referred to, entitled “Newsprint, Supply-Demand Sit- 
uation, 1954” prepared by the Forest Products Division, Business and 

Defense Services Administration, Department of Commerce, is in- 


erted following Mr. Teetor’s testimony.) 
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Members of the staff of our Forest Products Division are here to 
answer any sp¢ elfie que stions the committee may have on this partic u- 
iar report. 

The report on newsprint production from hardwoods, rere has 


been printed by your committee, will be presented by Mr. Jesse J. 
Friedman, who has had the primary responsibility for directing the 
project and preparing this report. We also have with us Dr. Paul 


Graves, associate professor, l’orest Manageme Se New Y ork State 
( olle ve of Fores try. Prof. Frederi } W. C) Ne il. VW ho CO?) tributed 


the report, and who is head of the department of pulp and paper tech 
b logy, New Y ork state College of Forestry. iten ded to uppear, 
Dut was unat le to be here this morning. , 
Both Mr. Graves and Mr. O’Neil assisted Mr. Friedman in carrying 
on the hardwoods project. By invitation of your committee, there 


v1 i] Oo present officials trom the Forest Ss ry 2. Department of 


Acriculture, who carried on certain technical i tigations which 
are incorporated in the report 

In our judgment, newsprint supply and demand in the United 
states are c rrently in balance and it appears that this situation will 
prevail through 1955. With the increase in world capacity and 


production, it also appears that world supply will be in reasonable 


balanee with demand in the immediate foreseeable future. 

‘here has been as ibst intial expal sion of capacity to produce news- 
print in the United States. Since 1950, accelerated amortization has 
been granted to facilities to produce 567,000 tons. If all planned and 

ted plant capacity expansions materialize as now scheduled, 
they should be in operation (with the possible exception of Alaska) 
by 1956. By that time United States ca ipacity should total about 
1.760.000 tons, which is more than double the capacity existing in 1949. 

The general upward trend in the United States newsprint consump 
tion is expected to continue. However, available statistics indicate 


that apparent [ nited States cor sumpti on during the , first ¢ » m0! nths of 


projec 


1954 is about 1.? a below a year ago. It is estimated that the 
total consumption 1 vear, however, will be approximately equ bended t 
to consumption dete @ 1953. In the more detailed statement on this 
subject, we have included a table showing consumption for 1950 to 
1953, and estimated consumption for 1954-55. Of particular interest 


to your committee is the fact that recently a larger part of our increased 
domestic needs is be} ng met and wi ill be met in the future from domestic 
production. 

I also eall your attention, in the more detailed report, to the state- 
ment summarizing reported information on the increase in new 
print pro ductive capacity throughout the world. The statistic 's quote d 
would indicate that if all planned projects materi: ali zed, world produce- 
tion would be increased 24 percent above that existi ing in 1953. Cana 
dian trade sources report that Canadian capacity may be increased 
materially in the next several years. 

In summary, our studies, based upon facts and conservative esti- 
mates, indicate that newsprint production capacity in the United 
States and elsewhere in the world is increasing at a steady rate. On 
the basis of estimates of demand, it would appear that, for the short- 
term future, supply and demand in the United States should be in 
reasonable balance. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am unable to give you a prec ise answer today to 
the question in your letter regarding future activities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with respect to encour: wing the expansion of news- 
print production. The Business and Defense Services Administration, 
where any activity of this type would be carried out, has important 
responsibilities in the mobilization-readiness program, which has been 
delegated to the Department by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
The BDSA has other Important functions relating to services to busi- 
ness and to Government generally. The Forest. Products Division has 
a small staff and, in view of its current responsibilities, I hesitate 
to make any commitment that would place a heavier workload on the 
staff of that Division. 

However, in view of your committee’s interest in this general sub- 
ject and, based upon our past studies and investigations, I am glad 
to make two suggestions regarding future studies of newsprint ex- 
pansion that your committee may wish to consider. In making these 


suggestions it is understood that Iam not committing the Department 
to carry out such studies. 
First, we suggest an inquiry into the technical and economic prob- 


lems of utilizing waste newspapers in the production of newsprint. 
As domestic consumption of paper and paperboard increases, the 
volume of wastepaper and newspaper available for utilization likewise 
Increases proport ionately. 

In the last 2 or 3 years when United States consumption of paper 
and paperboard was in the neighborhood of 30 million tons, consump- 
tion of wastepaper ranged only around 8 million tons. The waste- 
paper generated by our annual consumption of paper and paperboard 
constitutes a “secondary forest” equivalent to at least 25 million acres 
of average annual pulpwood timber growth on commercial forests. 

\ny increased use of wastepaper, especially waste newspapers, in 
making new paper, would relieve the pressure on consumption of 
S— timber supp ylies in this e ountry. 

If look ahead for another 25 years, we can anticipate that the 
U nited States consumption of paper and paperboard would be near 
to 60 million tons a year and consequently the amount of wastepaper 
generated would be about double that of today. Wastepaper con- 
sumption in the past number of years has not kept pace with domestic 
produc tion of paper and board, which has been produced largely from 
new pulpwood and new woodpulp. New technical problems arise in 
the use of all types OT wastepaper as a consequence ot technological 
changes in the maht facturi ne of pape r. paperboard, books, and so 
forth. It appears to us that there are great pote ntials for increa sing 
the volume of wastepaper, particularly waste newspaper, which can 
be reutilized in the manufacture of newsprint. 

As our economy expands each year, our requirements for basic raw 
materials also increase. In looking to the long-range future, it seems 
only prudent that serious efforts be made to utilize to the full extent 
the salvageable waste materials which can add new and important 
resources for the continued growth of our economy. 

The second suggestion we make relates to Alaska. The record indi- 
cates that your committee has long had an interest in the utilization 

Alaskan timber resources for the production of newsprint. We 
suggest that an extensive and comprehensive analysis be made of the 
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factors which are now retarding the utilization of the Alaskan wood 
resources in the manufacture of newsprint, 

Such a study should cover subjects such as fuel and energy, produ 
tion, labor supply, labor costs, construction costs, plant location, and 
other economic considerations. Many studies have been made of 
Alaskan resources by Government and by private organizations. We 
believe that a specific study of the problems involved in the actual 
establishment of a hewsprint plant would identify specific actions 
that should be taken either by public agencies or private organizations 
to achieve newsprint production in that area. 

Mr. Chairman, if you or other members of the committee have any 
questions on the subjects I have just discussed, members of my staff 
and I will endeavor to answer them. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Secretary, in that second suggestion, in which you 
say such a study should cover subjects such as fuel and energy, produc 
tion. lab rs ipply, lnbo costs, COHUSTrUCTION COsts, and plant location. 
shouldnt you also take into consideration transportation costs in 
Alaska ¢ 

secretary Treeror. I would think so. That would have to be a 
consideration. 

Mr. Cretter. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Cetuer. Mr. Teetor. there has been a very large plant set up in 
Alaska recently, has there not? 

Secretary Terror. I do not know. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. The Ketchikan project. That is producing 
dissolving pulp. 

Mr. Cetter. What percentage of the hewsprint that we use in this 
country, Mr. Teetor, comes from Canada ? 

Secretary Terror. Mr. Neubrech, will you answer that question, 
please ¢ 

Mr. N. LeRoy Neunrecu (Deputy Assistant Director for Pulp, 
Paper, and Paperboard, Forest Products Division, Department of 
Commerce). Approximately 80 percent. 

Mr. Ce_ier. How much? 

Mr. Fine. Eighty percent. 

Mr. Cetter. How much comes from Scandinavia ?/ 

Mr. Neusrecu. Only 1 or 2 percent. 

Mr. Cetter. And the balance is manufactured in this country ¢ 

Mr. Neusrecu. Correct. 

Mr. Ceier. Mr. Teetor, what is the present price per ton for 
newsprint ¢ 

Mr. NEUBRECH. S126, New Y ork City price, Other areas vary a 
dollar or 2 or 3 more than that. 

Mr. Cevver. It is a hundred and twenty dollars plus— 

Mr. Neusrecu. A hundred and twenty-six, sir. 

Mr. Cetier. Was there any increase in the last year / 

Mr. Neuprecu. No. 

Mr. Cevtiter. When was the last change ? 

Mr. Neuprecu. Nearly 2 years ago, I believe. 

Mr. Cevter. And what was it then ? 

Mr. Neuprecu. It advanced from about 1951 a couple of times, to 
about—I am just remembering these as guesses- 


52240-—54 2 
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Mr. Cetier. It went up $6 and it went up $10; is that correct? 

Mr. Neuprecu. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Crtzer. So that in the last few years would you say that the 
increase has been $16 a ton, or was it more? 

Mr. Neusrecu. Approximately that. I do not have the price figures 
with me, sir, but you are approximately correct. 

Mr. Cetier. Mr. Friedman is here. Maybe he could tell us. 

Mr. Jesse J. FrrepMan (consultant to Department of Commerce). 
What is that? 

Mr. Cetier. Do you — what the increases have been per ton in 
newsprint the past few years? 

Mr. Frrepman. I jithov the figures you quoted are correct, Mr. 
Celler. 

Mr. Center. When was the increase prior to the increases of $6 
followed by $10% Wasn’t there another $10 increase, from $90 up? 

Mr. FrrepMan. The pr ice of paper products generally has increased 


over a period of years. With re _ to ne wsprint, there undoubtedly 
were price Increases preced ng the last two that you me ntioned. 
Mr. Cetier. Can you succinctly tell us what has been the increase 
in the last 5 years / 
Mr. Frrepman. I don’t happen to have that information here, Mr. 
Celler. 


Mr. Cetier. All right 

Mr. Neurrecu. I have it here on an index basis, if you would lke 
it—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Starting with 1948, on an index basis, it was 101.9; 105.5 in 1949; 
106.2 in 1950: 115.4 in 1951; 125.7 in 1952: and 131.1 in 1953. 

That is based on an index of 1947-49 equals LOO, 

Mr. CreLuer. So, since 1948 there has been an increase ever) year? 

Mr. Nevuprecu. That’s correct. 

Mr. Cetier. Mr. Teetor, have the American companies fallen in line 
with price increases of the Canadian companies ¢ 

Mr. Neuprecn. Yes. 

Secretary Trrror. Mr. Neubrech ¢ 


Mr. Neuprecu. Yes. The domestic price for most mills. 
There is at the present time, I believe, a variation of $2 or $3 per 
ton of different mill quotations In years gone by, I believe the 


quotation was identical for most ‘mills: at least, it is very close. 

Mr. Creriter. There was, then, a gener: al parallelism between the 
American companies’ price and the Canadian companies’ price. 
Would you say that condition existed despite the difference in cost 
of production between the American plants and the Canadian plants? 

Secretary Trrror. Mr. Neubrech ? 

Mr. Neuprecn. I wonder, sir, if you could repeat that. I didn’t 
understand the full po aki of your a 

Mr. Cetier. I say that that parallel in prices existed between the 
Canadian and the Poawchem companies ‘Seni the fact that there 
are differences in the cost of American production as distinguished 
from Canadian production. 

Mr. Neuprecu. Yes, sir; there is a difference in cost, we believe, 
although we do not have the exact cost fioures. 

Mr. Cretier. Could you tell me, Mr. Teetor, or your assistants, 


I 


whether the zone-pricing system still prevails? 
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When we had our hearings on newsprint there was testimony to 
the effect that in the selling of newsprint the companies set up Zones 
of price, and I ask now whether those zoning prices still exist. 

Secretary Terror. Mr. Neubrech ? 

Mr. Neuprecu. Yes, sir; they do, in general. There are some 
exceptions. 

Mr. Cetter. Have there been any studies made by your Depart- 
ment, Mr. Teetor, to determine how the zone pricing system affects 
newspaper publishers, especially the publishers of small country 
newspapers ¢ 

Secretary Trrror. I believe not, Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Cetier. You have made no study? 

Secretary Terror. I believe not. 

Mr. Cetier. There have been a number of mergers of paper and 
newsprint companies, have there not, recently ? 

Mr. McCoy. Of newsprint companies or newspapers and paper 
—— s, or both ? 

Mr. Cetier. Of paper companies in general. 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Neubrech. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Cetier. What is the answer to that ? 

Mr. Nevsrecu. Are you talking about newsprint or different kinds 
of paper, paperboard or—— 

Mr. Creiier. First, give me the answer with respect to newsprint. 

Mr. McCoy. I don’t recall, Mr. Celler, on newsprint. 

Mr. Center. Have there been any combinations or mergers of other 
companies 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir; there have been some. 

Mr. Cetter. Do you think those mergers have had anything to do 
with the price of paper and newsprint ¢ 

Mr. Mc Coy. I don’t think we could answer that question, s 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Forrester. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the witness—and I 
am asking something I do not know: What type of hardwood is used 
in the production of newsprint ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. The type of hardwood used in newsprint ? 

Mr. Forrester. Yes. 

Mr. McCoy. 1 believe Mr. Friedman could answer that. 

Mr. Frrepman. Congressman, a little later in the proceedings we 
are going to present a fairly complete story on the use of hardwoods 
for newsprint. 

Mr. Forrester. I just wondered, though: Could you tell me rather 
quickly what type of hardwood? In other words, is it common hard- 
wood, common generally in the United States ? 

Mr. Frrmepman. To the extent that hardwoods are used at the present 
time for newsprint, the poplar species are used most widely. 

Mr. Forresrer. Did you say poplar? 

Mr. FrrepM an. Popl: ir. 

Mr. Forresrer. P-o-p-l-a-r? 

Mr. Frrepman. Yes. 

Mr. Forrester. Poplar tree? 

Mr. Frrepman. The various botanical species of the poplar tree. 
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UT) rsome new processes which have bee developed, birch, beech, 
le, and possibly the gu ire also suitable for newsprint use in 
substantial proport ons. A number of other hardwoods are 
ful for newsprint mall proportions of the furnish. 
Mr- Forrester. Thank vou a 
\ the. son wl IL asked that questio1 I was 1 pressed Ww th 
Tt } nk are some statistics o1 fieures t] it the witness vrave, 
I believe vou said about 80 percent of this material comes from 
( t] if correct ¢ . 
< rv TeEetor. News! 
Mr. Forrest (nd t n a certain percent comes from Seandi 
> vy Tretror. A ry pel hit 
Mr. Forresrer. And I believe you indicated that domestic produc- 
ne ted to onlv about 18 perce t of the newsprint consumed in 
e | 1 State 
()f urse, tf if Sa ver il] perce tace, and | would like to ask 
t tleman whether he has eiven consideration to this facet. when 
( ys we are pretty well supplied, that 1f we were to get into war— 
nd t believe Admiral Byrd point out spe fically that if we were to 
ret to a war with Russia that Alaska would probably he the very 
st place they would attack I just wonder 1 OW what kind of situa 
ti we would be in if we were to depend upon Alaska, Scandinavia, 
nd Canada for approximately 82 percent of our newsprint produc- 
Secretary Treror. We could probably depend on Canada for a good 
if il of our newsp? nt papel case of wal 


Mr. Forrester. I think the gentleman is correct. I think the 
answer is, as you said, we probably could. 

Now, doesn’t that address a pretty erious problem to us? 
he idea that maybe we could, Wea 


We don’t want to operate on the 
want to try to operate on the idea that we know we can. 

Soeretarv Terror. The probabil ty of having that available would 
be very great, I should say 

Mr. Forrester. | beg your pardon ! 

Secretary Treror. The probability of having the Canadian pro 
duction iwailabl would be very great, 1 think. 

Mr. Forrester. Doesn't the gentleman think, though, we should ad 
dress ourselves seriou lv to trying to do what we can to vet the news- 


print in this country instead of being dependent upon the other com 


tries ¢ 
Mr. Wiiu1s. Will the gentleman yield / 
Mr. Forrester. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Winuts. That is the idea of the studies that have been made 
the last 4 or 5 years. 
Mr. Forrester. That is why I delved into that, because of his testi- 


/, 


mony 1n which he indicated we have a pretty vood supply in this 
country if we used c. 

Mr. Wiuuts. Yes. 

Mr. Forrester. That is why I delved into that. 

The Cuatrman. We have 6 other witnesses and we have 60 minutes 
to listen to them. That leaves about 10 minutes to a witness. 

Mr. Wituts. May I ask two questions? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 
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Mr. Winuis Mr. Teetor. in one of the papers s ibmitted by the De 


partment of Ce merce this morning d distributed to the committee, 
entitl i“Brief Summary of Newsprint Situation.” reference 1s made 
to lant located ih) Lockport. Lia e owned by the Valentine Pulp « 
F e] Co.. to make newsprint rom bag@asse, 1 ( 3h pyproduci i 
the te of sugarcane. | represent that district, and [ am very hay 


\] Vic | 1) ) ( ot 1) t pro ( 
( ompared wit ost tre tt 
e her i the fie! 
\ \ [ \ er it t! \ Phat plant v D 
} without ! { e ot th { 
VY co recictive ( ! ut on ! | ( 
QO} previous] \ ) } t ( mie 
{ 1) }>! Lu I 
I : | O 
‘ } } | ( 
} 1 t) 
eC 4 i ! | th \ i ( Lhd favo 
1'¢ I \ De} I ( ( ( t ol ( 
I ! garcane waste for the manufacture of newsprint, 
t so ( O { ; } 
¢ | i, Sls est t Clie l 8) ¢ 
| qd I ST1Catl 0 ! )| l \ { Oi wv 
I cle g one pre fine wh 
respect to th ooestio 

= { El | 1 OV \i \\ | 

Can yo r that question, Mr. MeCoy 

\ \icCoy. Iam not sure | derstand, Mr. Will 1 
( ! ] wrasse f 

[ Wirus. Yes 
lr. McCoy O. Sl e have 1 

\ Wi M | h th { laid 

M Vic \\ | e had he | ( onl n } Oo | 
! ‘ rep to ( 11 13 ito { ] { on inl 

On ered, the ln L statl we ive \ iw ive og 

thouel ( pla ine to del LICL IE ( i¢ se of ' iss | 
other purpose 

I fact. | aim not quite sut we understood t colinittee Ww 
studies on bagasse, itself, for other purposes than newsprint. 

Mr. Wiis. Yes, for other types of paper, for a AVING | lp, tol 
wallboard, for chemicals, and many othe uses, I know the Depart 
ment ot Agriculture has heen In contact with othe departments 1} 
connection with such possible utilization of bagasse. 
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Mr. McCoy. That is true, but we have not planned any study at 
the moment in that field. 

Mr. Wituis. Just one more a stion. 

Does this report, “N« wspri t Production From Hardwoods,” which 
is the second part of the study of newsprint expansion, deal at all with 
the granting of accelerated amortization or depreciation to this new 
industry ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. Not specifically; no, sir. 

Mr. Wiuuts. It does not v0 into that field ? 

Mr. McCoy. No. 

Mr. Wiis. I recall that it was definitely a part of the committee 
program, that in order to encourage additional newsprint enterprises 


in the United States bv the geste of our own raw material, your 


Department—and you are the Department concerned—would extend 
the accelerated iectieation or short-term depreciation en to 
such plants as an aid or as an 1 etncemnent to go into this new industry. 
You have given that some study. haven't you! 
Mr. McCoy. Oh. ves. sir. To the extent that the authority contin- 


ues for the Office of Defense Mobilization to grant accelerated amor- 
tization under the amendment to the revenue code, oby iously if news- 
print is still considered to be necessary for expansion purposes and a 
goal is set by the Office of Defense Mobilization, we will continue the 
tax amortization program for newsprint. 

Mr. Wituis. Since we are trying to encourage this new industry in 
the United States, would it not be appropriate to give special con- 
sideration to new enterprises seeking shortened amortization under 
the act of ¢ /ongress ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. Well, to date, Mr. Willis, accelerated amortization has 


been given to all applic ints for accelerated amortization in newsprint. 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Crumpacker has a question. 
Mr. Crumpacker. Mr. Teetor, I was interested in your comment 
about wastepaper constituting a secondary forest. W hat use is being 


made of waste newsprint at the present time § 

Secretary Treror. Can you answer that? 

Mr. McCoy. I think Mr. Neubrech can answer that. 

Mr. Neuprecu. There are a large numbe r of grades of was tepaper 
utilized by the paper and paperboard mills, including a large quantity 


of newspapers, as well as used containers and other types of paper. 
It wiiahd be interest i ‘for you to know in the wartime period—for 
example, in 1944, we were short on fibrous raw material—of our 
total use of fiber oe in making various types of paper and paper- 
board, we used as mut hs as about 40 perce nt of ol l pape rs 5 the balance 


was about 60 percent of woodpulp and other fibers. 

In 1953, even though we have a lot more waste paper available, the 
proportions have dropped so that we are using about 80 percent waste- 
paper and 70 percent is virgin woodpulp or other fibers. 

Mr. Crumpacker. Are there technical problems which make it 
difficult to reuse the old newsprint to produce new newsprint? 

Mr. Neusrecu. Yes, more than there were 10 years ago, because in 
the manufacture of some types of paper there is being put into it cer- 
tain forms of latex, certain resins; then there are certain new types 
of ink and adhesives that are very hard to remove from the waste- 
paper. 
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Studies will have to be worked out to encourage the fellow who uses 
these chemicals to maybe switch to another chemical which can be 
removed from the wastepaper. 

Mr. Crumpacker. Is progress being made on deinking this old 
paper, removing any of these other chemicals? 

Mr. McCoy. Some progress is made, Mr. Crumpacker, but still 
is not established on a commercial basis. 

There was a plant in northern Indiana, Gary, established after the 
war to produce newsprint from waste paper, which succeeded for a 
while, at very high prices, but technically the operation failed. They 
couldn’t. make the quality of paper at the price that would compete 
with other newsprint. 

We observed an experiment in the last year or so in deinking of 
newspapers for remaking new newsprint. One mill ran a test on it. 
The paper was good, except that it was off color. 

They had not succeeded in getting a deinking process to remove the 
ink out of the wastepapers without destroying or losing a great deal 
of pulp, but some work is still going on. 

Mr. Crumpacker. Is the Gary plant still operating? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir. The Gary plant closed down, discontinued. 

Incidentally, the majority stockownership was owned by newspaper 
publishers. 

Mr. Crumpacker. Off the record. 

(Off the record). 

The Cuatrman. On the record. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Secretary, I was interested in your statement on 
page 3, the last paragraph that runs over on to page 4, which, in effect, 
says you are unable to give us an exact answer as to the activities of 
expansion of newsprint production, and that the Business and Defense 
Services Administration has a division known as the Forest Produc- 
tion Division, with a small staff, and you hesitate to load that staff 
down with a further study as to the expansion of newsprint or activi- 
ties in the United States. 

Is that due to the fact that you don’t have enough appropriation to 
carry that out? 

Secretary TreTor. That is the only reason. 

Mr. Rogers. In the studies that have been made heretofore, has 
the answer come up that, due to the position of the Canadian com- 
panies that supply 80 percent of the ne wsprint, they can regulate 
the price in such a manner as to make it unprofitable for private enter- 
prise to proceed with a large investment and create a lot of newsprint 
in this country ¢ 

Is that one of the answers that your Department has received, o1 
have you made any study in that regard ¢ 

Secretary Treror. Well, I don’t know that a study has been made 
in that regard, Mr. Rogers. Perhaps some of my staff might be able 
to answer that question. I don’t know. 

I am not quite sure I understand your question. Would you restate 
it, please ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. Well, the question boils down simply to this: Due to 
the monopoly that is exercised by the Canadians, where they supply 
us 80 percent of our newsprint, is it true that private enterprise in 
this country hesitates to invest capital to expand newsprint produc- 
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UrO! country because of the fear that the price may be driven 
! ( ner { terp) e ( OT } 4 
si etary | > Wy ae yn) ft ow \ ether that h: heen a 
tor, or not. The indexes that were given by Mr. Neubrech in this 
ee ( te there ha ( Nhe tuations in price, 
ily inere over the last several years 
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i a Xx ) ry t¢ ) ( ! \mel in capital is 
saad ii emalinn on inies producing woodpulp / 
Me McCoy. I don’ pom I In’t give you that this morning, 
\j Donohue. I believe ft] Department of Com rce has made some 
of 7 ted States pital, private capital investment in other 
ae : rove | ascert: how much pri 
; ba} nvest ( sprint companies 
Mr. Dononvr. Offhand, mld vou te s whether or not. it 1S 
stantial / 
Mr. McCoy. I should think it In fact, many large American 
pers have large interest n Canada. j 


The Cuatmrman. Mr. Met oy, you are next on the witness list. 

Mir. McCoy. Yes, sir: I am just here accon pal ving Mr. Teetor. I 
e no statement to make 7 

Phe Cramman. You have no separate statement ? 


Mr Ne ‘OY. No, sir. 
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The Cuatmrman. May I suggest that those of you who have state- 
ments file them, and then if you will just give us a summary of what 
your statement is, or anything in addition, it would expedite matters. 
~ Mr. McCutzocu. Mr. Chairman, I have one question that I would 
like to ask before Mr. Friedman testifies, and it is directed to the 
gentleman who was giving us some statistics in answer to the questions 
from Mr. Celler. 

As I recall, Mr. Neubrech, your statement was that the price of 
newsprint had increased approximately 30 or 31 percent from 1947 
until the present time. Is that correct! 

[ believe you said, using 1947 as a basis of 101, in 1953 the price was 
151. 

Mr. Neusprecnu. Well, sir, the percentage would have beer greater 
than that, if you want to take just the year 1947, because in 1947 the 
index was 92.6 and it went from there to 131.1 in 1953. So, per- 
centagewise, I believe it was a little higher than that. 

Mr. McCuniocn. Do you know how much the cost of production 
increased during that time? 

Mr. Nevsrecn. No, sir. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Do you know how much labor costs increased 
that time? 

Mr. Neusrecu. Costs have gone up, but to what exact degree, I do 
not know. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Teetor, and your assistants also. 


NEWSPRINT SUPPLY-DEMAND SITUATION, 1954—STATEMENT BY FoREST PRODUCTS 
DIVISION, BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMET OF COMMERCE 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF NEWSPRINT SITUATION 


The United States outlook for newsprint supply during the remainder of 1954 
and through 1955 appears favorable. Similarly, with increased world capacity 
and production of newsprint, it is expected that world supplies will continue in 
reasonable balance with demand through 1955. 

The newsprint expansion program has resulted since 1950 in the granting cer 
tificates for accelerated amortization on facilities for the production of 567,000 
tons. The planned capacity expansions, if constructed according to estimated 
schedules, should be in operation by 1956. By that time United States capac 
ity, if all new projects are completed, should total about 1,760,000 tons or more 
than double the domestic capacity existing in 1949. The upward trend in United 
States newsprint consumption is expected to continue in the years ahead. 

Details concerning both the world and the United States newsprint situa 
tion respecting supply and demand have been presented to your committee peri 
odically for the past several years. Briefly, it will be recalled that as an after 
math of World War II there was a worldwide shortage of newsprint. About 
1950 there were indications that a balance might be achieved, but the Korean 
war again brought about abnormal conditions resulting in an upsurge in con- 
sumer buying both for actual use and for building inventories. Even though 
production in most newsprint producing countries showed an upward trend 
since 1946, a reasonable balance between supply and demand was not achieved 
until 1952. 

The International Materials Conference (in which the United States and 
Canada participated) was established in 1951. A subcommittee was set up 
to carefully analyze shortages of newsprint in other free countries of the world 
and to make recommendations for voluntary allocations for export from North 
America to aid a number of countries in substantial distress. By 1952 the 
general world newsprint supply and demand situation was in approximate bal 
ance, and the International Materials Conference subcommittee on newsprint 
ceased its activities. The relative balance between supply and world demand 

52240—54 3 
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continued through 1953 and to date, although there have been reports of occa 

sional or localized shortages 
The supply-demand relationship achieved in 1952 and 1953 was the result of 
many factors. World production in 19538, totaling 10.9 million tons, had increased 
e than 1% million tons over the 1949 level. About half of this gain in output 
s Canada and in the United States. In fact, North American production in 
1953 was about 700,000 tons greater than in 1949, with the United States ac 
for approximately 200,000 tons. Most of this increase in North Amer 


n production has resulted from speedups and modernization of eXisting 











Several other countries also showed increases in production The most 
portant was Great Britain, where production in 1953 was about 175,000 tons 
é than 4 ve rie S 

Before presenting a detailed analysis of t United States newsprint situation 
ently and in the near future, it perhaps should be noted from the standpoint 
vorld picture tha 1 number of new newsprint projects are now in 
progress and other prospects have been announced which, if completed, would 
ld newsprint capacity by an additional 2%, million tons, or approx 
ely 24 percent above the 11.6 million tons of world capacity existing in 
This observation . ised upon the comprehensive statistical report on 
nt data prepared in November 1953 by the Newsprint Association of 
Canad New projects are listed for a number of countries in Murope, Latin 
erica, Asia, O nia, ar Afric: Providing the then announced tentative 
ns are completed, there would be 14 additional countries added to the list 

e presently producing newsprint, bringing the total to 47 


\s additional production facilities for newsprint come into operation in the 
the American Republics and in other overseas countries, the pressure of de 


nand for newsprint from North American sources should diminish and thereby 


directly contribute to supplies of newsprint available to United States 
iiishers 

The United States outlook for supply of newsprint during the remainder of 
954 and during 1955 appears favorable. The neral upward trend in the 





United States newsprint consumption will probably be temporarily broken in 
1954, partly as a result of many of the larger newspaper publishers reducing 
column widths, while at the same time there was a slight downward readjust- 
ment in general economic activity in the United States in the first half of the 
year Over a comparatively long period of years, growth in newsprint con- 
sumption tends to follow the population growth, but at the same time is in 
fluenced by general economic activity. According to reports of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the gross national product in the first half of 1954 was 
$356.5 billion on an annual basis, a decline of 3 percent below 1953. In similar 
comparison, the Federal Reserve Board Index of Industrial Production in the 
first 6 months of 1954 was 124, a decline of 7% percent under the 1953 average. 
These economic factors have an important bearing on the aggregate of news- 
print consumption 

At the present time, official statistics on newsprint are available for the first 
> months of 1954 rhe attached table I shows production, imports, exports, 
ind apparent consumption for this period compared with the same period of 
1953 It will be noted that apparent United States consumption in the first 
> months of 1954 is 1.5 percent below a year ago. It is estimated that total con 
sumption for 1954 will be approximately equal to 1953 
It is estimated that newsprint consumption in 1955 will be 2 percent greater 
an in 1954 (see table IL), which is close to the long range average annual 
increase in United States consumption 

Of particular interest to your committee is the fact that a substantially larger 
part of our increased domestic needs is being met and will be met from domestic 





production, Our estimates for 1955 disclose an important gain in domestic out 
put and only a very modest increase in imports Out of the expected increase of 
370,000 tons in United States consumption of newsprint between 1950 and 1955, 
approximately 500,000 tons is expected to come from domestic mills. It would 
ppear that the work of your committee in stressing the importance of news- 
print has been very instrumental in encouraging new production facilities in 
the United States, which, coupled with the accelerated amortization program 
inder the Defense Production Act, has actuaily resulted in several important new 
facilities in the United States 
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The newsprint capacity of the United States (including Alaska) will have, 
by 1956, doubled that of 1949. In 1949 United States annual capacity was 876, 
000 tons. (See table III.) By 1953, United States capacity had grown to 
1,170,000 tons. By 1956 it is expected to reach 1,760,000 tons, an increase 
of 884,000 tons over 1949. This remarkable growth has been aided since 1950 by 
the accelerated amortization program under which certificates of necessity bene- 
fits have been granted to projects calling for 567,000 tons of new newsprint 
capacity. 

In addition, there has been and will undoubtedly continue to be small annual 
capacity increase through modernization, speed-up, and replacement of old 
machinery. 

The following is a summary of United States newsprint projects either com- 
pleted, under way, or projected. All these projects have been granted cer 
tificates for accelerated depreciation. 

The official Defense Production Administration (now ODM) newsprint ex 
pansion goal was approved in 1951 for an increase in United States newsprint 
capacity totaling 494,000 tons. Tax amortization certificates have been granted 
in the aggregate for 586,000 tons However, two small proposed projects have 
been abandoned, leaving 567,000 tons of new capacity in the program. The 
actual goal of 494,000 tons was exceeded by the granting of the last issued cer 
tificate, more than half of which went toward meeting the goal. The excess 


over the established goal is the result of granting this one large project a tax 


amortization certificate which is in accordance with OLM policy under these 
circumstances. 

Since 1951, there were 10 certificates for newsprint expansion granted How 
ever, two companies, the Michigan Paper Co., Plainwell, Mich., and the Superior 
Newsprint Co., Gary, Ind., decided not to go through with their projects 

Three companies (Great Northern Paper Co., Millinocket, Maine; Publishers 
Paper Co., Oregon City, Oreg.; and West Tacoma Newsprint Co., West Tacoma, 
Wash.) accounting for 47,000 tons, completed their expansion of existing mills 
in 1953 

Two other companies, both new mills, will be in full production in 1954 and will, 


by the end of this year, add 142,000 tons of new newsprint capacity to the United 


States One of these new mills, Bowater Southern Corp., Calhoun, Tenn., has 
started in breaking-in operations and expects it to be in full commercial operation 
by fall. The other company, Valentine Pulp & Paper Co., Lockport, La., during 
June and early July underwent a breaking-in period and wets to be in full 
commercial operation by August Valentine mill offici: ha informed us that 


they have orders for newsprint from several 


to produce other grades of paper, such as printing and writing papers 
The second expansion project of the Great Northern Paper Co., Millinocket, 
Maine, part of which involves the new chemigroundwood pulping process utiliz 


local newspape They also intend 


ing hardwoods, is expected to be in operation during 1955 here is some like 
iihood part of the expansion will be in production late this year, but not in 


sufficient time to add appreciably to 1954 capacity 

The Southland Paper Co., Lufkin, Tex., had not let contracts as of mid-July 
for the new machinery involved in their expansion project However, they have 
started construction on the necessary buildings, but it will be early 1956 before 
their additional productive capacity will be operating 

The Georgia Pacific Plywood Corp., the last company to receive a tax-amortiza- 
tion certificate, plans to construct a large newsprint mill Juneau, Alaska. 
Their certificate calls for construction to begin before January 1, 1955, and they 
hope to complete their plans including bids for Forest Service timber, and start 
construction by that time. Assuming this Alaskan newsprint project material- 
izes, it will be at least 1956 before construction could be completed 

In summary, of the projects receiving tax amortization, three were for new 
mills. Two of these were in the South, one of which will use bagasse as a raw 
material, and the other will use pine. In the southern region, present newsprint 
productive capacity is substantially below consumption. The other new mill is 
planned for Alaska and will be the second important project to make use of 
Alaskan timber, the first being the Ketchikan Pulp & Paper Co., producing 
dissolving woodpulp. The Ketchikan mill started production this past spring 

Of the others, which involve expansion of existing facilities, two were in the 
West where population increases have been above the average in the United 
States. One is in the South and will further add to that region’s newsprint 
capacity. The other project, located in Maine, will add materially to the capacity 
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needed to meet the demands of the northeastern United States, the largest 
regional consumer of newsprint 

Notwithstanding a growing newsprint capacity in the United States, domestic 
publishers will have to continue to rely upon Canada for a large part of their 
needs. 

In the November 1953 report of the Newsprint Association of Canada, it is 
indicated that Canadian capacity will continue to increase materially in the next 
several years. It is impossible to project the eventual distribution of Canadian 


production as years go by) It is known, nevertheless, that Canadian consump- 
tion is steadily rising and will take considerable tonnage of the Canadian output. 
Also, at the moment there are reports that the United Kingdom may completely 


d spense w th controls on cor sumption, and would. over a period of years, be 


expected to draw more heavily upon Canadian supplies Only recently the 


United Kingdom authorized an additional 50,000 tons of newsprint imports 
from dollar sources and another 50,000 tons from sterling sources. This action 
ortrays the expected release of controls in England. Other foreign countries 

| likewise continue important buyers of Canadian newsprint. Nevertheless, 


because of contractual relationships between United States publishers and many 
Canadian mills, and for other reasons, such as transportation advantages and 

ng-term steadiness and growth in United States markets, it may reasonably be 
expected that United States publishers could rely upon a share of increased 
production from Canadian mills as time goes on 


I m the standpoint of United States consumers of newsprint, there are a 
ber of factors which favors a greater share of newsprint supplies from 
domestic production As both production and transportation costs rise, the 
neces between producers and consumers become a much greater economic 

sid ition As pointed out in the report being presented to your committee 
today, there remains a very large margin of consumption in the Southern States 
exceeding the production of the present newsprint mills in the South. This 
report outlines some potentials that exist in the United States, both in the North 
I n the South, for the ut ition of hardwoods in newsprint production on 
ec mie basis On tl west coast there remain potentials for additional 
vsprint production in continental United States, but more particularly in 





TARLE I I nited States newsprint production, imports, exports, change in inven 
d apparent consumption, first 5 months 1954 compared with first 5 
onths 1953 
I re 
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TABLE II innual United States newsprint production, imports, exports, change 
in inventory and apparent consumption, 1950-53 and estimated 1954-56 


[Thousands of tons] 


Esti Esti 
Item 1950 1951 1952 1952 mated mated 
1954 1955 
I 1 1, 108 1 ) 1, OF 1, 170 1, 300 
I p s 4, UF ( 004 O10 0 
rotal new supply 876 6.071 6.14 6. 069 6. 180 6. 325 
Minus export 14 71 105 47 Si LOM 
ew supply 5. 832 6, 000 6.040 6, 022 6. 100 6, 225 
In ry change 24 } { 64 
Apparent nited States consumpt st 5, 903 046 6. O86 6. 100 6, 225 
{ es mills and publ 
Source: Prepared by the Forest Products Division, Business and Defense Services Administrat 
Depart t of Commerce, based production, import and export data from the Bureau of the Censu 
and entory data from the Newsprint Service Bureau and the American Newspaper Publishers Asso 


TABLE III United States newsprint capacity, 1949-53, and estimated 1954-56 
I l / } 


Thousands 


innual capacity of tons 
1949 : 876 
1950 992 
1951 1, O50 
1952 1, 165 
19538 1,170 
Increase in 1954 160 
1954 annual capacity 1, 330 
Increase in 1955’ 180 
1955 annual capacity 1,510 
Increase in 1956 20 
1956 annual capacity 1, 760 
* Includes small annual capacity increases through mill modernization, speedup, etc 
ddition to new capacity resulting from tax-amortization certificates 
Source: Prepared by Forest Products Division, BDSA, Department of Commerce 
1949-53: American Newspaper Publishers Association 1954-56: Estimated by Forest 


Products Division 


The CuarrMan. We will now be pleased to hear from Mr. Friedman. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE J. FRIEDMAN, CONSULTANT TO THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. PAUL F. 
GRAVES, NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY, AND 
RICHARD HELLMAN, ASSISTANT TO JESSE J. FRIEDMAN, DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. FrmepMaAn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce to the 
committee two of the men who have worked closely with me in pre- 
paring this study: Mr. Richard Hellman, who has served as my prin 
cipal assistant, and Dr. Paul Graves, of the New York State College 
of Forestry, who has served on my staff as consultant on forestry 
problems. Professor O'Neil, also of the New York State College of 
Forestry, served as consultant on technical matters with respect to 
pulping, but he is unable to be here today. 
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The study, entitled “Newsprint Production from Hardwoods,” 
which we are presenting to the committee today, represents a very 
intensive investigation into the economic and technological factors 
determining the use of hardwoods for newsprint. 

In addition to a considerable research and tield work, there has been 


close collaboration with major companies who are either already using 
gaged in developmental 


hardwoods for newsprint or are actively en 
work along this line. 

Such commercial experience relates to companies operating in the 
United States, in Canada, and in other countries. I have also had 
the benefit of very active consultation with top executives and tech- 
nicians of the pulp and paper industry here and abroad throughout 
the development of this report. 

I have prepared for the convenience of the committee a summary 
of the major study which you have before you. ‘The summary is per 
haps 1 percent of the size of the report, and I hope will simplify 
your use of the report, 

The CuHairMan. Very well, your summary will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT ON NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION FROM HARDWOODS—PRESENTED 
BY JESSE J. FRIEDMAN, CONSULTANT, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BACKGROUND 

1. Newsprint use 

In the face of limited availability of the raw materials normally used for 
newsprint manufacture, the demand for newsprint in the United States, which 
has increased steadily for more than a decade, continues to rise. Approximately 
6.1 million tons of newsprint, equivalent to 78 pounds per capita, were consumed 
in the United States in 1953, chiefly for newspaper use. A recent estimate of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association places newsprint demand in 1960 
at about 7.5 million tons, while the President’s Materials Policy Commission has 
estimated that by 1975 requirements for newsprint will approximate 8.7 million 
tons 

For more than a quarter of a century, the bulk of the newsprint used in the 
United States has been supplied by Canada. The heavy concentration of news- 
print production in Canada has been based upon conditions of competitive 


economics. 


2. Hardwood potentialities 

Hardwoods hold out the possibility of major additions to the supply of news- 
print pulping materials within the United States. As reported by the Forest 
Service in latest available data, annual growth of hardwood timber for the 
country as a whole was estimated to be about equal to that of softwoods. Hard 
wood growth was estimated to exceed hardwood drain by about 20 percent, 
whereas it was estimated that the softwoods were being overcut by a similar 
margin 

Hardwoods are being used increasingly for various grades of paper other than 
newsprint, but their utilization for the manufacture of newsprint in the United 
States has heretofore been of minor consequence. Recent technological develop- 
ments, however, have shown the way to efficient and economic pulping of certain 
abundant hardwood species—primarily poplar, birch, beech, and maple—for 
use in making newsprint 

Industrial interest has already been demonstrated in the United States and 
elsewhere in growing and using hardwoods for newsprint, and important com- 
mercial beginnings have been made. Substantial supplies of suitable native 
hardwoods are economically available in the United States, and these supplies 
could be expanded if necessary to meet increased demands. 
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HARDWOOD PULPING FOR NEWSPRINT 


8. Increased hardwood use 

Great strides have been made in recent years in the development of pulping 
technologies particularly suited to the processing of hardwood species on an 
efficient and economic basis. In 1953 about 4.4 million cords of hardwoods were 
used for the manufacture of pulp and paper in the United States, or about 15 
percent of the total pulpwood consumed by the industry This is more than 
twice the amount of hardwood pulpwood used a dozen years ago. 
h. Pulping processes 

Certain technologies suitable for pulping hardwoods for newsprint use on a 
substantial scale have been developed and are in various stages of commercial 
realization. The most promising of these technologies are the chemigroundwood, 
neutral sulfite semichemical, and cold soda processes in addition to the con 
ventional groundwood process 

Of the hardwood species, only poplar is suitable for groundwood pulping from 
the standpoint of general availability and of brightness, strength, and other 
qualities required for newsprint use. Ontario Paper Co., a major Canadian 
newsprint producer, uses poplar as a source of about one-fifth of the groundwood 
pulp furnish in its newsprint production during 8 months of the year at its 
Thorold, Ontario, mill. Cartiere Burgo, the leading Italian producer of news 
print, uses plantation-grown poplar to provide the full groundwood content of 
its regular furnish 

Chemigroundwood, semichemical, and cold soda pulps made from poplar and 
certain other hardwoods have intermediate strength properties between soft 
wood groundwood and chemical pulps, and also have other favorable properties 
which in blends of various proportions with poplar groundwood permit substan 
tial displacement of the softwood chemical pulp as well as of the softwood 
groundwood normally used. 


5. Chemigroundwood process 


The chemigroundwood process, which is commercially the furthest advanced 
of the newer hardwood pulping technologies for manufacturing newsprint, is 
suitable for pulping poplar, birch, beech, and maple (and possibly the gums) 
for newsprint use without bleaching. 

rhis process, developed at the New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 
N. Y., has been adopted commercially by the Great Northern Paper Co., the 
ranking newsprint producer in the United States 


6. Semichemical process 


The semichemical process, first de veloped by the Forest Products Laboratory, 
is suitable for pulping poplar, and possibly birch, for newsprint use without 


bleaching. Other hardwood species are bleachable at an additional cost. The 
process is being used increasingly for the production of printing papers other 
than newsprint At the Richmond Pulp & Paper Co. mill at Bromptonville, 


Quebec, an average of 10 percent of the regular newsprint furnish consists of 
semichemical pulp. 


7. Cold soda process 

The cold soda process, which was also pioneered at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, has important potentialities for economic pulping of poplar and 
possibly other hardwoods for use in newsprint While the process has not 
fully emerged from the developmental stage in this country, Cartiere Burgo in 
Italy, following completion of a successful pilot operation, is installing a small 
cold soda pulp mill to produce pulp for use in its regular newsprint production 


8. Newsprint trial runs 
A series of pulping and paper-machine trials was conducted at the Forest 


Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., in February 1954. Cottonwood, a poplar 
species, was used as the basic hardwood raw material for these trials. News 
print papers were made on the 13-inch paper machine of the laboratory at a 
speed of 75 feet per minute from furnishes containing cottonwood (and in some 
cases willow) groundwood blended with chemigroundwood, semichemical, or 
cold soda pulps made from cottonwood, together with semibleached kraft pulp 
in most cases. 

The results indicate: (1) That satisfactory newsprint can be produced from 
a furnish of cottonwood groundwood and semibleached softwood kraft pulp in 
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vhich the proportion of the groundwood is at least as high as that of softwood 

commercial newsprint; and (2) that chemi 
yroundwood semichemica ol old soda pulps made from cottonwood can be 
used in combination with cottonwod groundwood to displace all of the softwood 


roundwood ed n conventiona 


ecroundwood and some or all of the softwood chemical pulp normally used in a 
newsprint furnish 
Che feasibility of manufacturing newsprint at commercial speeds made from 


substantial proportions of hardwood pulps as indicated should be conclusively 


determined by commercial tr s on suitable equipment 


(ost considerations 


Aside from the broadened raw material base made possible by the use of 
woods for the manufacture of newsprint, such use offers the prospect of 


important cost advantages 
10. Further research needed 


More technical information is needed to establish the optimum proportions of 
hardwood pulps made by the arious processes to obtain the best newsprint 
qualities at the lowest costs, and to determine the suitability of such pulping 
processes for a number of commercially available hardwood species about which 
elatively little is known 


HARDWOOD RESOURCES FOR NEWSPRINT 


I] Location of hardwood resources 


Most of the native hardwood timber stands in the United States are concen- 
trated in the eastern part of the country. Of approximately 6.6 billion cubic feet 
of annual hardwood growth about 2.9 billion cubic feet is in the South, another 
2.2 billion cubic feet is in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and lake regions, and 
the balance in the Central and Plains States. Two important regions have been 
selected for special analysis in this report: (a) the hardwood bottomlands 
ind other alluvial areas of the lower Mississippi Valley, and (b) the Northeast- 
Lake States region, covering New York, New England, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin 


LOWI MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


12. Hardwoods in the South 


Che hardwoods in the timber stands of the South constitute a large potential 
supply of raw materials for pulp and paper manufacture. Of these hardwoods 
the cottonwood species offers a number of technological and economic advantages 
with respect to pulping for newsprint u 





ry} cottonwood tree, a poplar species, is consicered the fastest growing com 
merci forest tree native to North America It achieves a natural growth rate 
ar excess of that of pine, spruce, or other softwoods conventionally used in 
the manufacture of newsprint 


] Lands suitable for cottonwood 

Approximately 2.4 n ol res of overflow and other alluvial lands in the 
region of the lower Mississippi Valley are estimated to provide favorable grow 
ing conditions and promis economic advantages for cultivation of cottonwood 
n commercial plantations These lands are underutilized at present, particularly 
+} 


the unprotected or batture lands, where the danger of annual flooding makes 
gricultural cultivation impractical. Establishment of cottonwood plantations 
hese lands would greatly enhance their economic value to the owners and to 


mmunities concerned 
14. Growth potential 


Such plantations give good promise of providing a substantially larger volume 
of useful woo ! i 


L 


wer unit costs than can be obtained in any 
ier area of comparable size in the United States. There is evidence to indi- 
cate that on the acreage which provides favorable growing conditions for cotton- 
wood, average annual wood yields of 400 cubic feet per acre over a 15-year grow 


evyele, and 500 cubie feet over a 25-year rotation, are attainable 


15. Economic feasibility 


The economic feasibility of commercial cottonwood plantations stems from 
(a) the marginal utilization of the batture lands, which are unsuitable for 
ann crops due to the inger of flooding, and (b) the rapid growth rate of 
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cottonwood which produces an annual volume of wood far in excess of that 
produced in pine and spruce plantations. In addition to substantial quantities 
of pulpwood, cottonwood timber stands will yield very high values in venee! 
and sawlogs when grown to mature dimensions. 


16. Mill location 


Che Memphis area and other locations on the Mississippi River are favorably 
situated with respect to cottonwood lands, provide economic access to major 
rkets via barge transportation for a distance of several thousand miles on 
the most interconnected inland-waterway system in the country, and are suitabl 
in other respects for the establishment of initial newsprint mills based primarily 
upon cottonwood. 


17. Pulp potential 


If the full cottonwood growth potential on the estimated 2.4 million acres of 
suitable lands in the lower Mississippi Valley were realized, it could eventually 
provide raw material for at least 6.5 million tons of newsprint or other pulp 
production annually, assuming the use of only 30 percent of the annual timber 
growth for pulpwood. Realization of even a fraction of this potential in the 





form of newsprint expansion would ignificantly improve the domestic news 
print supply position of the United States, particularly in the South, where 
newsprint consumption is growing more rapidly than in any other region of the 
country 


18. Research and field trials 


Continuation of research should be encouraged, particularly with reference 
to determining the most profitable plantation management techniques under 
commercial conditions Field trials are desirable to determine conclusi 





Vields to be exper ted in commercial operation 


NORTHEAST LAKI STATES RI ON 


19 Ve sprint and timber in the region 


More than two-thirds of the total United States demand for newsprint is in 
the Northeast and Lake States, which up to 25 years ago was also the centet! 
hewsprint production in the United States Aside from Maine, manufacture 
wsprint is no longer an important factor in the region, as growing scare 
of softwood timber and inability of producers to supply pulpwood needs 
competitive costs have led to production to shifts to higher grades of pay 
ind migration of newsprint production to Canada 
Nearby sources of spruce, fir, and other softwood timber are seriously inade 
quate to meet the requirements of the pulp and paper industry in the region 
Wood costs are high in comparison with other sections of the country, and 
steadily increasing Significant expansion of newsprint or other pulp produc 
tion in the Northeast Lake States region is feasible only if based primarily 





upon use of hardwoods. 


0). Hardiwood stands 


Natural hardwood stands in the region, which are predominantly in farms 
and other small ownerships, now produce a substantial surplus of annua! growtl 
over drain in birch, beech, maple, and poplar species, which are suitable for 
newsprint use, 

The volume of growth in these native hardwood stands could be significantly 
increased within a reasonable period if sufficient economic incentive existed 
for the management attention and effort required. Lack of such incentive in 
the past is primarily responsible for the generally understocked condition of 





these stands at the present time, which in turn has held annual growth far 
below production capabilities. 

Availability of a broader market for hardwood pulpwood than at present, 
whether for the manufacture of newsprint or other uses, would help to provide 
the necessary incentive for improved hardwood management by making it 
economically more feasible to remove less desirable trees now hampering growth 
of the stands 


21. Pulp potential for surplus growth 


The volume of hardwood timber resulting from present excess of growth 
over drain, plus increased volume of growth potentially available from applica 
tion of general forest-management principles could, if fully utilized, provide 
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an annual supply of birch, beech, maple, and poplar sufficient to produce about 
S million tons of newsprint or other pulps. The translation of a modest part 
of this potential into actual expansion of newsprint production would have a 
significant effect upon the newsprint supply-demand position of the region and 
of the United States generally 


22. Poplar plantation possibilities 


Poplar plantations may be considered as a further potential source of hard- 
wood suitable for newsprint use. 
23. Lands available for poplar plantation 

Millions of acres of agricultural land in the Northeast-Lake States region, once 
under cultivation, are now unused or abandoned. About 2.5 million acres of 

under scattered ownership, comprised largely of areas only recently with- 

drawn from agriculture, would be available and suitable for poplar cultivation. 
About one-half of the acreage is in New York State where the unused agricultural 
land situation is most serious, but which at the same time offers the most 
promising opportunities for commercial forest plantation management. 


24. Pulp potential from poplar plantations 


An average annual yield of approximately 375 cubie feet per acre on a 25-year 
rotation would be potentially attainable on these lands Che potential supply 
raw material from this source could ultimately support production of about 
2.5 mi lion tons of newsprint oO! the puips annuall 
25. Future commercial deve pnien 


rhe commercial potentialities of poplar plantations as an economic source of 





timber have already been recognized by a number of large paper companies in 
the area To broaden commercial interest, field trials are needed to confirm 
growth expectations and to determine th st efficient and profitable plantation 
methods to employ uncer ccmimercial conditions. 

Commercial fulfillment o” the hardwood resource potentialities of the region 
will be materially influenc by the speed and vigor with which the practical 
business problems which exist are overcome 

Hxperience and ingenuity of the industry should provide the means of resolving 
these problems without serious delay, 


The Cuamman. You may proceed, Mr. Friedmai 
Mr. Frrepman. The evidence indicates, that it is technically and 
hardwoods to a substantial extent in 
newsprint manutacture, The United States has tremendous hard- 
wood resources, both present and potential, to draw upon. 

None of the individual factors analyzed in this report are strange 

American industry. I refer to such factors as the availability of 

xisting h: rdwoods; e wood-growing potentials in timber planta- 
tions: integrated logging and integrated utilization of the wood, 
including waste wood; the development of new technologies, specifi- 
cally aia to pulp hardwoods, and the possibilities of cost savings 
in the use of hardwood Sasa source of raw mater ial. 

The use of ha for paper other than newsprint is an estab- 
lished commercial reality on a substantial seale, and is expanding 
steadily. Major commercial beginnings have been made in using 
hardwoods for newsprint also. 

With the de velopme nt of new tec ‘hnologic es, the way has been opened 
for hardwood use for ne wspr int under economic conditions on : a large 

cale. In my opinion, we are on the verge of a tremendous further 
movement to the use of hardwoods in this country, for paper gener- 
ally, and for newsprint specifically. We hope that the report and 
the investigation behind it being presented to you today will help to 
accelerate the progress in this direction. 


; 1] ¢ : ! 
economically teas ie TO 
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Mr, Chairman, may I suggest that if at any time any of the mem- 
bers of the committee wish to interrupt, | will be very ol: id to answer 
any questions. 

Mr. Rocers. I take it you have told us something of the major con- 
clusions from your study ; that we can take the summary you have 
prepared and become informed as to that; and that you are now 
ready to answer any questions we care to ask. 

Mr. Frrepman. I believe that may expedite the procedure. 

Mr. Rocers. It will probably e xpecite the matter, 

Mr. McCuniocu. You may proceed with the questioning. 


Mr. Rogers. The first one I would Ike to ask you is this: You speak 
of the new technology in the transformation, | presume, of hardwood 
into newsprint. Is that of a recent origin, the new technology that 


you are talking about / 

Mr. Frrepman. Those technologies, Congressman, are in various 
stages of “newness.” 

Let me start with the one which is alre: acy being commerel lly de 
veloped in the United States. That is the chemigroundwood process, 
which involves a chemical pretreatm ent oO rf 102s ot wood be fore 1 ind 
ing them. That process has been adop ted commerel: ally | \ the Great 
Northern Paper Co. The largest newsprint producer in the United 
States. That company, located in Maine, is investing several million 
dollars, after very careful investigation on a large pilot scale. 

Mr. Rogers. May I interrupt you there? 

Is that same method be ing adopted in the ¢ ‘anadian plants ¢ 

Mr. FRIEDMAN. Not as yet, C ongressinan. This process Was de 
veloped at the New York State College of Forestry in 1950. Thus far 
the only company to adopt it has been Great Northern. 

There are other processes which are being used commercially in 
Canada and in other countries, but chemigroundwood is the only 
one of the newer processes to reach this state of commercial develop- 
ment in the United States. 

Mr. Fine. I notice that in paragraph 25 of your summary, you refer 
to New York State. Can you tell us what the situation is in New 
York for the growth of poplars ¢ 

Mr. FrrepMan. Congressman, this refers to a study which we have 
made of the possibilities of using lands in this country that are now 
unutilized or underutilized, and putting them to good economic use in 
growing shee: kind of hardwood timber which we know will make news 
print and other pulp products. In that way a double purpose would 
be served—doing something that is good for the resources of the Na 
tion and of the locality concerned, and promoting a greater supply of 
raw material for newsprint manufacture. 

Two areas were selected to study the potentialities of those unused 
lands. One is the great acreage that exists in the river bottomland of 
the South, particularly in the unprotected lands which are subject 
to annual flooding and are therefore unsuitable for agricultural culti 
vation. The other area represents land in the northern part of 
the country, particularly in New York State where the problem is 
most serious. Our investigation relates to the feasibility of growing 
poplar—the fastest growing tree on this continent—somewhat like a 
crop on a plantation basis. 

There are millions of acres of such unused agricultural lands 
New York State and elsewhere in the Northeast-Lake States region. 
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It is estimated that a total of about 214 million acres in this region 
would be favorable for growing poplar ‘under an intensive manage- 
ment system and that roughly half of that acreage, about 1.3 million 
acres, is in New York State «Mey 

Because of his detailed familiarity with it, I would like to ask Dr. 
Graves to comment on the New York situation, in which I know you 
are especially interested 


Dr. Graves. With respect to the unused lands, of which about 4 


I llion acres in Ney York State alone are still open, if not reverted 
to natural forest growth- 

Mr. Center. In what counties are they ? 

Dr. Graves. They are predominantly the central and southern tier 


counties of New York state. 

Mr. Cetier. They are not in the Adirondacks area ? 

Dr. Graves. No. The bulk of those open lands would still have 
their probably highest use in trees other than poplar. They have 
been found to be unsuitable for agricultural use, and pe rhaps their 
highest use is for reforestation and, because of the nature of those 
areas, the soil and exposure ind other conditions of site, coniferous 
plantations would probably be more feasible: but there are about 1.3 
million acres of those lands in New York that are estimated to lend 
themselves ver) favorab ) LO the fast oTOWING poplar tree, particu- 

larly : various of the hybrid poplars. 

Mr. Ceuier. Are those lands publicly or privately owned? 

Dr. aan At the present time some of them are publicly owned 
through tax delinquency, some have reverted to county ownership, and 
some of them have been purchased by the State, but most of them are 
private owned, although—— 

Mr. Cretiter. How long would it take to have a profitable venture 
if you start growing poplar? Ten years? Fifteen years? How long 
does it take a poplar tree to grow before you cut it down for pulp? 

Dr. Graves. That would vary. We estimate that a normal rotation 
on a business basis might be 25 years, but there could be some thin- 
nines taken at the 15th vear. 

Mr. Cretuer. Fifteenth / 

Mr. Frrepman. Mr. Celler, with respect to that particular point, 
the answer depends on the ability of the landowner to wait for the 
highest dividends. 

In some countries, where poplar is now planted on and grown on an 
intensive management basis, it is cultivated for pulpwood on a 10- 
vear rotation; Argentina isan example. In Italy, poplar is grown on 
2 plantation basis on a cycle closer to 15 years. 

To the extent that the landowner can afford to wait for longer pe- 
riods. he will get a higher return from his land because the rate of 
srowth and value increment per year goes up very sharply before it 
levels out. 

For purposes of illustration and analysis in this report, we have 
used rotation periods of 15 years and 25 years, respectively, to com- 
yare plantation investment and operating costs with projected returns. 

Mr. McCutzocn. Might I interrupt there? 

Do any of our States and does the Nation give any beneficial tax 
treatment to tree farmers on a basis such as you have just mentioned ? 

Mr. FrepmMan. Do you want to answer that, Dr. Graves? 

Dr. Graves. Not directly, Mr. Congressman. 
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Mr. Frrepman. Mr. Walter spoke of hardwood generally. 

The availability of a broader pulpwood market for hardwood 
than exists at present might well provide a better integrated market- 
ing arrangement, and thus spread the total cost of growing the wood 
over a greater number of products or uses. 

Mr. McCutxocu. If the members of the committee will permit, I 
regret suggesting that we bring the questioning to an end. I believe 
we must do that, due to the fact that time is growing short and we are 
still to hear several distinguished gentlemen who have traveled a 
long distance to testify . 

Mr. Cetiter. What about the erowth in aspen trees ¢ 

Mr. FrrepMAN. Aspen IS a Val lety of poplar. 

Mr. Crevier. Are they grown down along the Mississippi River 
banks? 

Mr. Friepman. The southern counterpart of the aspen or the poplar 
is the cottonwood. In the bottom lands or unprotected flood lands on 
both sides of the Mississippi from Cairo, LI1., to Baton Rouge, La., the 
potential that exists for CTOWINGE cottonwood would provide a tre- 
mendous source of raw material for newsprint or for other pulp 
products. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question before we let 
this witness go? 

Mr. McCuxxiocn. There is just this condition with which we are 
confronted. I understand that Mr. Friedman is a practicing con- 
sultant here in Washington and I am sure he would be pleased to 
come back for a lengthy discussion on this subject at a later date. 
As I have indicated, however, we have four witnesses who have come 
from very great distances, and unless the committee would wish to 
go on until 1 o’clock, I would prefer calling the out-of-town witnesses 
without delay. 

However, Mr. Meader, you may proceed. 

Mr. Mraprer. I wanted to ask this question of this witness, Mr. 
Friedman, or someone engaged in this study : What has happened to 
the small newspaper publishers in the light of this increase in the 
cost in newsprint, which I guess Mr. Neubrech testified to? 

Did your study encompass the effect on small newspaper publishers 
of this rise in cost ? 

Mr. Frrepman. No; it did not. 

Mr. McCutxocu. In the interest of saving time, the Chair is pleased 
to state that a former report of this committee delved into that field 
at great length under the able leadership of the gentleman from New 
York. I think that report will show a summary of the replies to the 
very great number of questionnaires that were sent out with respect 
to the effect of the increased price of newsprint on small newspapers. 

That report, 1 think, was compiled before you became a member of 
our committee. Do you have a question, Mr. Willis? 

Mr. Wiis. Does this report delve into the utilization of willow 
trees for the development of this new industry you are talking about? 

Mr. FriepMan. Yes: it does. 

Mr. Wits. I will read it if it has been gone into. The willow 
tree is a fast-growing tree. 

Mr. FriepMan. You will discover in consulting that report that 
we arranged for some trial runs of newsprint to be manufactured 
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from cottonwood and from willow at the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., with very satisfactory results. 
Details of that investigation are contained in this report. Dr. Hall 
and Dr. Chidester, of the Forest Products Laboratory, are here today 
and will briefly describe those trial runs. 

Mr. Wiis. Does that section of the report deal with willow? 

Mr. FrrepMANn. Yes; it does. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Thank you very much, Mr. Friedman. 

The committee is pleased to have with us today two gentlemen from 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., Dr. Hall and Dr. 
Chidester. The y appear at the request of this committee and diseuss 
this matter, through the courtesy of the Department of we iat 
for the purpose of answering questions with re os to such research 
projects conducted by the labor: atory for the Commerce De partme ht 
study and with reference to the directions of further research in devel- 
oping the use of hardwoods for newsprint. 

We will be glad to hear from Dr. J. A. Hall, first. He is the Director 
of the United States Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 


STATEMENT OF DR. J. A. HALL, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES 
FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, MADISON, WIS. 


Dr. Hauu. In view of the fact that you seem to be somewhat pressed 
for time, I will make no formal statement. I will open myself up 
to whatever questions the committee wishes to address to me. 

Mr. McCunuocu. Mr. Hall, I am not sure that that leaves us in 

position to ask questions, but if there are al \ members of the com 
mittee who are suflic iently prepared to do that, we will be glad to 
have them submit questions. 

Dr. Haut. I might help you out a little by stating in a preliminary 


way that we have been in this business of evaluating the pulping 
properties of wood for some 45 years al ie Forest Products 


Laboratory. 

As a matter of fact, we started an active campaign of research about 
30 years ago to definitely expand the pulpwood base. 

At that time we started what has become known as semichemical 
pulping research, and I believe Mr. Chidester can back me up on 
this, that the first plant was established at Knoxville some 30 years 
ago on chestnut wood. 

That work has been expanded at a rate consistent with the resources 
of the laboratory over that long sof of time so that the request 
transmitted by the committee to us for cooperation on this particular 
prob lem came as ho gre at shock and no great surp rise. We were 
quite hi appy to be able to partic — and come out with not, I should 
say, final and conclusive results, but good, indicative results. 

Mr. McCutz.ocn. Would you please briefly tell us what those indica 
tive results were ¢ 

Dr. Hatz. I would like to pass the ball to Mr. Chidester on this, sir. 

Mr. McCutiocu. We will be glad to hear from the gentleman who 
is the Chief of the Pulp and Paper Division of the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 
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STATEMENT OF G. H. CHIDESTER, CHIEF, PULP AND PAPER 
DIVISION, UNITED STATES FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, 
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papers, we believe, are idequate for the purpose. Similar blends 


or 10 pe reent of the longel Wve! pull s Was apove average hews 
Pp nt strength. 


} 


We did not have an Opportunity to fully explore th POSSIDILICIE 


of calendering to produce a smooth surface for printing 


he results, we feel, were very promising 
However, in the conclusions, | feel that I should call attention 


to oO points regarding the question of reproducibility of the results 
I 1 { ; 
‘ | 19 
Vo ur small paper machine, cl ; 15 inches wide and Was opel 
' ' we sf ‘ 
ated a speed ot io Teet pel minute, ompared to a large machi 
] gup to pel aps L.o00 feet, or more, and n ch wider, ft course. 
Phe first point relates to the properties of papers on our small 
nn nein relation to those made on large machines 
1] ] ° ye 
| iread Tromt le report, Tron page oo. 
x} ce at the Forest Produ | ratory f 1 pel ( vears indi 
eS validity of omMparisons between the properties f papers made from 
f nishes « its equipment and the properties obt ied ms lat 
I ‘ n commercin equipment Such ceomparist S imve been found to be 
eSpPecli vy valid with respec to short fiber furnishes ch as the hewsptl 
] s ed in the runs described in this report 


Now. that refers to the properties of the sheet oO paper. 1) othe 


words, we feel that t] e propert es on our machine ire qu te comparal lf 


wit reusc nable limits to those obta ned ona | rve machine 
Ll ever, the econd point relates to the runnability oO} ditheulty ot 
hand] g the pulp oi the machine as it iffects operat iv efliciently on 





: | ( } 
large machines, breaks in production and so forth. 

Phose are questions that it is very difficult to determine from the 
syne h achine. | would si\ about 1] ve can be certain about on 


that point is that if we have trouble on the small machine the same 
iy s likely to give more trouble on a larger machine. 

So | would not like to leave the IMpressio} that anyone could take 
the pull blends exuctly is we have used them and 1 them in the 


sume proportions on these large paper machines. At 


the start it 
would be desirable to use larger proportions of long fiber pulps and 
then reduce them to the feasible limit. 
Mr. Crumpacker. I understand that this blend from softwoods and 
hardwoods, the pulps, can add to the strenoth of the paper, the end 
proau t. and that vou also blend the semichem cally produced pulps 
With croundwood pulps. 

Mr. Cuipesrer. The first series consisted of 90 percent cottonwood 
whi ly Was a blend of eroundwood tl) al the Spec inl pulp, and the ot! el 
10 percent was a long fiber, conventional semibleached southern pine 

ilfate 

Mir. Crumpacker. Would it be possible to improve the quality by 
blending pulp made from wastepaper rather than from softwoods ! 

Mr. CHipestrer. Some qualities of waste paper definitely would pro 
duce long fiber pulps. Other qualities such as newsprint could prob- 
ably be used to replace eroundwood pulp. but I beheve the difficulty 
with that is largely in the darker color. 

Mr. Crumpacker. The paper produced was of the newsprint va 
riety‘ 

Mr. Cunpestrer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Crumpacker. And you did not extend your experiments into 
other types of papers ¢ 

Mr. Cuipester. Not in this case; no. 

Dr. H ALL. We have cal ried ona great dea] of research on hardwood 
pulps, and various kinds for use here in other manufacturing fields 
in addition to newsprint. 

Mr. Crumpacker. On other types of paper, I assume that the color 
might not necessarily be of suc] mportance. 

Dr. Haru. In some, color is of less importance, and in some color 
is of greater Importance. C)ne nnot make a or neral statement about 
that. 

Mr. Meaver. Might I ask Mr. Chidester this question: Your exper!- 
ments dealt only with virgin pulp? You did not deal with the ques- 
tion of using wastepaper and deinking ¢ 

Mr. Cruipester. That 
] 


l- ] Read Me | f ) , Py 
back to the first question, we ran other series of papers from 


i 


Going 
cottonwood where we eliminated the 10 percent of the softwood long 
fiber kraft pulp. 

Getting back to the point of runnability or efficiency of machine 
operation, that point is covered in the report 11 the sentence pre eding 


the one I just read, and I might read that here. 


On the other hand, it is common practice to use a certain imount of long-fiber 
pulps in conventional high-speed operation, the 


} amount of such pulps needed, 
f any, can only be determined by mill-seale trials 


l believe that summarizes the work we did. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Chidester. and Dr. Hall. 

Now, we have Mr. Robert E. O'Connor, assistant executive secretary 
yf the American Paper and Pulp Association and Mr. Robert FE. Can 
field, secretary-treasurer of the Groundwood Paper Manufacturers 
Association. 

Mr. Mr RTNEY. May I say th Ss bef« re the withesses from the 
Laboratory ive the stand ? 

The pam} hlets distributed to the members of the committee to 
gether W ith the series of pie tures that were furnis} ed by the Labora- 
tory were supplied at my request for the purpose of showing to the 
committee the extent and size of the papermaking machine and in a 
broad way the extent and character of the equipment of the Forest 
Products Laboratory’s Pulp and Paper Division, by the use of which 
these trial runs were made. 

It was primarily to dispel any idea that this was a test tube or hand 


sheet operation of the k nd that some of us might otherwise imagine. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. O'CONNOR, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP ASSOCIATION 


Mr. O'Connor. I am appearing with Mr. Canfield. I recognize 
your time limitations and while I have a prepared statement, I will 
simply file it with the committee and will merely try to highlight some 
aspects of it orally. 

The Cuarrman. The statement will appear in the record in full. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

My name is Robert KE. O'Connor, and I am appearing in behalf of the American 


Paper and Pulp Association which is the overall 


association of pulp and paper 
manufacturers 
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I am presenting testimony of a general nature on the progress made by manu- 
facturers of paper in the use of hardwoods, as a part of these hearings on the 
report, Newsprint Production From Hardwoods, prepared for this committee by 
the Department of Commerce 

The pulp and paper industry is a major industry in this country, the sales 
of paper and allied products in 1953 amounting to almost $9 billion It provides 
direct employment for about 275,000 men and women in 388 States, and has an 
annual payroll of well over $1 billion. In 1953, it produced 26.5 million tons 
of paper and paperboard, and 17.5 million tons of woodpulp It consumed 28 
million cords of wood. 

This industry has long realized that its future growth is, to a large degree 
dependent upon the economic availability of an adequate supply of the fibers used 
in the manufacture of paper. For this reason, its technicians have constantly 
sought to develop techniques and processes whereby additional sources of paper- 
making fibers might be developed, and its members have actively engaged in 
programs calculated to insure an expanding raw-material base. 

In the early part of the 19th century, when cotton and linen rags were the 
sources of papermaking fibers, it became clear that if the industry was to expand 
its output to supply adequately the growing demand for paper, new raw materials 
would have to be developed. There followed a period of experimentation with a 
great variety of fibers, including straw, grasses, cornstalks, beet-fiber, and wood, 
which culminated with the successful development of a technique for producing 
groundwood pulp Woodpulp was commercially produced in the United States 


for the first time in 1857 his discovery, along with the later development of 
chemical pulping processes, provided the basis for our modern industry Today, 
wood in the form of pulp or wastepaper is the source of 98 percent of the 


industry’s fiber requirements. 

Initially, our paper industry was based on the availability of spruce and bal- 
sam fir in the Northeastern States and, somewhat later, on spruce in the Lake 
States region. For many years, these areas supplied the bulk of the United 
States requirements for paper. When it was indicated that the wood supplies 
of these areas were unequal to the task of supplying the Nation’s growing needs, 
it also became evident that the logical expansion of the industry was in the 
Pacific Northwest and South. Although the woods of these areas—Douglas 
fir and hemlock in the Northwest and pine in the South—had long been con- 
sidered undesirable, industry technicians devised methods whereby these woods 
could successfully be processed to produce pulp and paper of high quality. The 
importance of these developments to the industry and the economy is indicated 
by the fact that, whereas in 1929, the combined production of these two areas 
amounted to only 16 percent of the national total, by 1952 their output was equal 
to 46 percent of our total production. This, as I have indicated, has developed 
from the species of wood which not too many years ago were not considered 
desirable for pulping. 

The success of the industry, in the examples I have given, indicates its aware 
ness of the problem of raw-material supply. More important, it shows that the 
industry has initiated successful programs to effect a solution. It is for these 
reasons that I have introduced this bit of history 

The use of hardwood by the paper industry is not new Before World War 
II, consumption, largely in the production of pulp by the soda process, amounted 
to about 700.000 cords. What is relatively new, however, has been the rapid 
increase in the consumption of hardwoods by the sulfate, semichemical, and, 
recently, chemigroundwood process. These processes are best suited to the 
pulping of hardwoods. Since 1946, in the Northeast alone the production of 
pulp by these methods has risen from 46,000 to 300,000 tons, an increase of about 
600 percent. It is anticipated that increased emphasis on these processes will 
be accompanied by the rising use of hardwoods. This growth is reflected through- 
out the industry in the greatly expanded semichemical pulp capacity which has 
risen from a total of 10 tons daily in 1925 to an estimated figure in 1954 of 4,190 
tons per day. All of these new methods and machinery will undoubtedly be 
further improved to broaden the areas of possible application for hardwood 
fibers, and increase the relative importance of these species as a raw-material 
supply. 

Since 1946, the consumption of pulpwood by United States mills has increased 
from about 18 to 28 million cords. The use of softwoods, primarily because of the 
large increase that has occurred in the use of Southern pine, has risen from 
slightly more than 15 to 24 million cords, equal to 54 percent. The quantity 
of hardwoods used, however, has increased from 2.4 to 4.4 million cords, equal 
to 80 percent. 
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An ¢ elles st ) f the wecessi efforts of the industry to adjust 
it proce ‘ ‘ he ava i} ver supplie s found in the experience of the 
Lake States In tha ea 2 e supplies of spruce dwindled, the in 
d addition tc < eased simon of jack pine and hemlock, which 
on een considered e unsat ictory, has turned to poplar as a source of 
fiber 

Beg y 1920 ") ds of poplar, representing two-tenths of 1 
perc e area require ts, the quantit sed has steadily increased until 
me i ost | cords, abe » percent of the requirements, consists of 
tl ecies. The impor e of development to the area is further indi 
cate by the f t that stwar period it was only because of greater utiliza 
tion of aradwoods that ‘ adusti was able to continue to grow 

s f 146, the st I (iW Is in the Lake St es has increased from 503,017 
cords to 1,067,000 cords, w e use of softwoods has actually decreased from 
a figure 2,051,017 cords t 975.000 cords. Total consumption in this area 
rose f 2.554.084 cords to 3,040,000 cords, reflecting an overall increase in cords 
CO of ) perce! ‘ pa of the astiy increased usage of hard 
woods reflected in the ] entace iin in these species of 112 percent, with a 
concurrent decrease of 4 percent in the consumption of softwoods 

I e N henaste States ther m r paper-producing area where a 
dw lling f softwood species at one time appeared to limit possibilities 
for gre he data indicate a similar occurrence Thus, improved pulping and 
bleaching techniques and the development of pulp-refining equipment have made 
possible the increased use of hardwoods since 1946 

In 1946, pulpwood consumption in this area amounted to approximately 3,464, 
S56 cords whic nsisted of 2.917.986 cords of softwoods, and 546,870 cords of 
hardwood For the ir 1953, pulpwood consumption in the Northeast amounted 
to S45.000 cords, of 1c) O49 OO) cords were softwoods and 903.000 cords 
were hardwoods rhus ! brief span of S years, there was an increase of 11 
percent in the consumptio1 f pulpwe While the increase in the use of 
softwoods has amounted to only 1 percent, the consumption of hardwoods has 
rise! WV Oo percent This substant | increase, percentagewise, in the consump 
tion of hardwoods has bee reflected in all. regions of the country except the 
Pacific Northwest: and 1 ily its most dramatic increase has been in the 
South 

rhe mills in the South, despite the large supplies of relatively fast-growing 
pine available, have recognized the need for improving their wood supply Tak 
in ly tage of the fact that an excellent quantity of corrugating material can 
be produced from hardwood by the semichemical process, the industry has, since 
194 reased its annual cor inption of hardwoods by about 1 million cords, 
equ to 204 percent Thus, from a total of 465,355 cords of hardwood consumed 
in 1946, usage of hardwood had increased by 1953 to a total of 1,415,000 cords 
While there was also as tantial increase in the consumption of cords of 
softwood, it has been less spectacular than the increase in the use of hardwoods 
whicl mw comprise 10 percent of the total of wood used, from a figure of 6 per- 
eent in 1946 

I unmatior he change in pulpwood consumption, by regions, during the 
period 1946-53, was as follows 

is Hardw ods | otal 
Ni LAS +11 
Appa +42 + + 
Lake Stat 4 112 +19 
Sout Lg +4 Lon 
4 SO 4.58 

But the industry has not eeh content to explore only the possibilities of 
greatel e of hardwoods It h n addition, made great strides in the utiliza 
tion of its wood supply Recently, pulp mills, frequently in conjunction with 


lumber mills, veneer plants, or other wood-using industries, have moved toward 
full utilization of trees by jointly developing programs for the chipping of mill 
waste and converting it into pulp, in an adjacent or nearby pulp mill. Some 
itirely with wood which in the past would have 


pulp mills now operate almost ¢ 
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been burned. It is estimated that between 25 and 30 percent of the wood re- 
quirements of mills in the Pacific Northwest are obtained from so-called mill 
waste. This practice has been localized to a degree in the Northwest, but a 
modest beginning has been made in the South, and it will undoubtedly expand 
in the future 

Further, the industry, being aware that trees, too, have their individual dif- 
ferences, is giving increased attention to the study of forest genetics. Its in- 
terest lies not only in obtaining a large quantity but also in the growth of high- 
quality fibers that will lend themselves to the production of better quality paper 
and paperboard. It is learning, too, that the number of cords grown per acre 
is not so decisive as the quantity of pulp that can be produced from the wood 
grown per acre and, for this reason, is paying increased attention to the growing 
of high density wood 

This is a long-range program, as any forestry program must be: and the 
tangible benefits will not accrue for a long period of time. But it does illus- 
trate the quality and the range of thinking within the industry and demon- 
strates again—if further demonstration is necessary—its awareness of the 
resolution to solve its problems. 


Finally, it must be remembered that the paper industry is highly competitive, 
and that the products of each manufacturer must meet the rigid specifications 
of the consumer. Therefore, it is not enough merely to be able to produce paper 
from the pulp of a given species of wood The fiber of each species dillers as 
to length, strength, and as to other physical characteristics. Each type of wood 
has its own unique reaction in the pulping and bleaching process and must be 
treated differently in the papermaking operations And, of course, the final 
product, paper, will have its own physical characteristics of strength, opacity, 
printability, ete. There are many variables which must be accommodated eco 
nomically before commercial use becomes practical. This requires time, effort, 
and the expenditure of many dollars on the part of the industry. The industry’s 
past record indicates that it has always been willing to do exactly this, and I 


have no doubt that, in the future as in the past, the industry will not overlook 
any opportunities to strengthen its position and insure its future 

Mr. O'Connor. Thank you. 

Mr. Canfield will discuss some of the specific app! cations of hard- 
woods in the industry. 

I might state initi ally that the paper and pulp industry has always 
been aware of the necessity of expanding its raw material base, but 
since we are discussing now solely the a question, I would 
comment that its use in the industry is far from new. 

Before World War II, consumption of hardwood, largely in the 
production of pulp by the soda process, amounted to about T00.000 
cords. 

Since 1946 the consumption of pulpwood has increased from about 
18 million to 28 million cords. 

The use of softwoods, primarily because of the large increase that 
has ae in the use of southern pine, has risen from slightly more 
than 15 million to 24 million cords, « qual to ap proximately D4 percent. 

The , quantity of hardwoods used, however, has increased from 2 
million, 2,400,000, to 4 million, 4,400,000 cords, equal to 80 percent. 

Mr. Crumpacker. May I ask a question at this point, Mr, Chair- 


man ¢ 
The CHarrmMan. Yes. 
Mr. CrumMpaAcKER. You mentioned the use of southern softwoods. 


Wasn't there a considerable problem over quite a few years in regard 
to the removal of the pitch from southern softwoods to make them 
usable ¢ 

Mr. CanrreLp. There was, if you are talking about groundwood, 
but not so far as kraft. We are talking in terms of overall use of 
hardwood. 
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{ y { ) ly | tore ts 
i { ( } ul oor pulp na. i reLol 


Mr. | Phi intially completely overcom 
{ ohly ‘ print plant 1 the South and 
! t starting to produce 
\ ( | ‘ \ e tc mipe ( hh ex OLD 
4 ; 
{ ' VY< 
j ()( () } ] nT use 
Ol ( ) Un X} hce 
i } r, representing two 
( requiren { i! laily, the quantity 
i ost a n Oh COl i about 
1 ! ! ! ts o h pect since 1946, 
I st @ ( Lv wh reflects such a 
re ! é f softwoods 1n 
ing req ents of rea 
| wav of a ! f rv. a | ll skip that part of the 
tex tel h « ( Lite 1) ol bre | lown 
fol I ( ell f woods 
S e 1946, there has b i I" e of 65 percent in the use of 
i 
j \] | { e was an increase of 8 percent, and 
{ { only regio ere there 1s ne a greater amount of hard- 
it oftwood. Int Lake States there was a 112-percent 
inc} . In the South ther . 204-percent increase. There was a 
{ rease, nation ie, OF some & percent in tl » use of hardwoods 
? od ( { : 
| tal ] mbe Or co Ol hard od used in 1953 amounted to 
1,378,000 cords, equal to 16 percent of the total cordage required. 
I mi comment bri ( two other aspects which bear upon 
{ eX ( ( the rial se, One s tne preatly increased 
uit f ; mills. ib n th Pac he Northwest. of mill waste 
1) | f¢ tn 
\not ! eat area of nea att tion in the future, and it is 
be Lud ed at co derable engetn and 1 CON iderable detail how, 
lect of forest genet Compa ire now devoting consid- 
erably more attention to al creased yield of fiber per acre, rather 
than an increase solely in cords per acre, with the emphasis upon 
atte ') to grow ih on-del tv wood 


[ believe that will cover what aspects of the subject I had wished to 
present, and as I stated, the full statement will be presented to the 
committee. 

Mr Canfie ld will be ble to go into eK ific details on this point, 
and also give some treatment to the economic considerations involved 
in hardwood pulp production. 

Mr. Ceiuer. Mr. Chairman, there is a bill pending before the House 
today in which I am interested, the so-called trout bill, and I should 
leave for the floor in a few min ites, I wonder if | could read a brief 
statement at this time. 
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The Cuatrman. Do you want to make the statement at this tu 
or following Mr. Canfield’s testimony ? 

Mr. Cretier. Yes; after his testimony. 

The CuarrMan. All right, we will hear from Mr. Canfield now. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. CANFIELD, SECRETARY-TREASURER 
OF THE GROUNDWOOD PAPER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATIO 


Vii ((ANFI LD. I ti (“Til t le } l ) { 1 talk ibo 
the ope tion ot 1m | i more ( il \ her m 1] 
l e country 

i S ( th Mr. O’Connot1 pel | to do wit the 
I t that 1 S hard a hn pat : 7 ot iti € ma 
I { n nt in it ) 

It would be a mistake for the committee to get that ick 1.and I ai 
sure Mr. Friedman would agree with me 

Asal er of 1 f me exa { » me earl l 
before this hearing started 

Hardwoods have been used for a considerable period of time and 
their use is Vv ry rapidly GTOWING the Indu try. It use in new 
print has been rather small simply because of the character of the 
pl ln that you get out of the hardwoods 

Pulp, unfortunately, is not a single thing. The kind of pulp and 
the characteristics you get out of the differ ls differ very widely 
ili 1) a | \ i 1) they 

Poplar | hee) ed Tor yen { ' he State \i 
I . tance, \ ere h } \ ited, the 
most readily available species of wood is poplar. I juite a] 
le t! 1] ( 1 re It o Vil { \ nd | 
C obvious that the company would us s much as tl 
pe Di Ui 

r) ompany happens be engaged re of many 
types of |} r, including newsprint They | wsp m 
acl the border in (¢ cia nd th e 1 
Canada and one here in the United States and they have had an ex 
tensive expe! ce n the practical ise of DOD ra] WW ¢ ve lh! 
facturing various kinds of paper. 

Ch mount of use 1940, j C tO 1nd { eX] 
rll t d il by 1 lon hot excl \ of ne 1] { { 
other grades of pap was 257,400 cor r wood, \ qu 
woodpile for one com} ny. 

Of that, 56.300 cords was poplar and the bal e coniferous wor 
such as spruce, balsam, and jack pine 


In th uf 1940 period, 22 percent of their wood used was popl Vi 

In 1953, the total consumption was 429,700 cords, and 44 percent was 
poplar, 189.300 cords. 
- In their strictly newsprint operations they a 
maximum extent that they have found practica 
the problem that Dr. Chidester mentioned that ability to epi Ip oO} 
high-speed machines may vary quite a bit from what you can get on a 
75-foot-a-minute laboratory machine. 

Thev have found it. so far at least. impractical to use more than 


about 10 percent of poplar groundwood in the manufacture of new 


1 ' 
Iso used poplar to the 
. . , 

I 


and this Tt eS }} with 
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print, and bear in mind that the poplar costs them a great deal less 
than spruce, and they would rather use it if they could, which is a 
sort of pragmatic test. 

Actually the reaso1 fo. { S that poplai 9TOU!) dwood produces a 


very fine, short-fibered pulp 

Kither one of two th ngs happens whe you use it in two great 
quantil es. If you have too coarse a wire on the machine, Vou lose an 
iwful lot of t wh »} goes On thi nigh the wire 


; 14 
If you use a hner wire on the mach ne. which Is not economical reaily 


for newsprint productioi beca e you do not need t, then you do not 
lose it that Way, but it slo down the drainage of water out of the 
heet to the point where ou i iot operate at the speeds that the 
machine is caleulated to operat: 

se are | ting factors. There is another w h is characte ti 
of the sheet that comes Tro! ll ig poplar eroundwood. The “hort 
ber K i bulkier sheet. which means lower finishes. 

The newspaper customers do not like a low finish. They like a 
pretty good finish in order to get good production of halftones. 

Phe company's experience | shor until up to date, at least, that 
Ol { @” less than 1] }e t yt the ommerclal prod 

on of newsprint of poplar gre lwood 

The 1 Dr. ( iestel entioned of semichemical pulp s some 
th or e| iva 9 ut thel e) Ould ( repla he eroundwood pulp 

{ chen al pulp, tl iat the economies of that is is not hard to 
tel] 
pulp Phe ( che Ss OT Lyne { terest o the ne Wspapel 
publisher 

Whi re the pul) t ed Ost ecesst hy ~ vh those 
ye ! ivacteristics of if f it makes the eet good, namel\ ! 
! iting | ra ere ( t a fluffy, thi sheet, tO Trap a vd 
ticles so kes a good itiol 

| 1 CON \ I hf ne about is one of t ie laree l prod ers of 

it ng board hn the « ntry, and that board is made 100 percent of 

po} roundwood 
| ( er Torn Tt } oO pup they se hiehe percentages o1 
poplal than they do and can in 1 Wsprint lor instance, the Prouna 
ood printing paper tended for use in publishing these small pocket 
books, and stuff like t t. or even hard-bound books, freque! t | the 
publ her wants a bulkier sneet than normal, 

There poplal PTOUNAW ocd s excelle t. It ilso Savery brig! { and 
leal pulp whi hy makes vood brightness. 

One typical sheet has as much as 20 percent poplar groundwood in 
the sheet. About 40 percent of spruce or balsan groundwood was also 
sed 11 this sheet of paper of which I im talking of now, and 20 percent 


bleached kraft and 20 percent bleached sulfite. 


There is the practical picture at the present time. 
Poplar groundwood has been used in newsprint for some time. In 
other « lasses of paper it so used. It most atisfactory in insulat 
he boards. 

Its use is limited apparently by its characteristics so that it would 
hardly be practical to substitute poplar groundwood for coniferous 
groundwoods in newsprint manufacture. 
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If a way can be found to do it, the producers of paper would certainly 
like to do it because the cost is less and it is more readily available. 

Mr. Meaper. Appreximately how much less ¢ 

Mr. Canrievp. Well, currently, in northern Minnesota, the price 
ot poplar is about $15 a cord, and the price of spruce is about $24 a 
cord, but that is a figure you want to look out for because the cost 
difference is not quite that much. You do not get quite as much out 
of the poplar as the spruce, so the difference is somewhat less than that. 

However, it is significantly less and, therefore, highly desirable to 
use to the maximum extent practicable. 

I just thought that practical application might be of interest to the 
committee here, mostly so that you will not get misled into thinking 
that there is something untried that may be prefectly wonderful. 

It has been tried and is being tried. The companies are constantly 
engaged in research on how better to use poplar because they are per- 
fectly well aware that it is a fast-growing tree and costs them less. 
They are putting a great deal of effort into this because wood being 
the biggest single item of cost to them, they are intensely interested. 

A new development in hardwood usage, specifically the chemi- 
ground-wood processes, is something that well may change the picture 
substantially. That process is in full-scale commercial operation at 
the moment by the Great Northern Paper Co. and will ultimately be 
on an even larger scale. It gives a great deal of promise, but it will 
increase the cost over straight mechanical pulp. 

That is all I have to say. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have something you want to say at this time, 
Mr. Celler? 

Mr. Creuuer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

It is highly gratifying to me to have watched the progress of the 
work of the Department of Commerce in fostering exp: satens of news 
print production through use of new technologies and raw materials. 

I recall the initiation of this work in the 82d Congress when the 
Committee on the Judiciary, of which I was then chairman, first 
secured the cooperation of the Department of Commerce in undertak 
ing this task. 

This project had bipartiss in support of the committee then as it has 
now. That cooperation has extended into the present Congress and 
serves as an excellent ex; unple of cooperation between the legislative 
and executive branches of the Government working together on a mat 
ter of high importance to the economic well-being of this country, and 
the maintenance of a free and vigorous press. 

The aim of this cooperative effort is to determine the opportunities 
which exist for the expansion of an essential industry by private cap- 
ital and enterprise, so as to assure a healthy state of competition among 
producers and an adequate supply of newsprint at reasonable prices 
for the newspaper publishers who are the consumers. 

I am impressed with the evidence before us of the thoroughness and 
significance of the data amassed, the thoughtfulness and soundness of 
the reasoning, and the integrity with which the Department of Com 
merce has approached this assignment. 

The Department is to be commended for submitting an outstanding 
piece of work to the committee. 








Ste! NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION FROM HARDWOODS 


To my mind, the finding of the Department of Commerce that it 
pears feasible to use hardwoods on a substantial scale in the pro- 
tion of newsprint opens up the prospect of tapping a great new 
source of raw material which, heretofore, has been insufficiently 
utilized. 
\s this study points out, the commercial beginnings have been 
ide. The experience and ingenuity of American industry can be 
reiied upon to overcome the remaining’ problems. 
The Cuainman. I want to thank all the witnesses who appeared 
ere today. Ithink your testimony has been very illuminating. That, 
together with the report, will be taken under consideration by the 
committee. Thank you again. 
The committee will how stand adjourned. 
(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee was adjourned.) 








